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THE PLACE OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN 
ART MUSEUMS* 

By George G. Booth 
President of the Detroit Society of Arts and Crafts 



I find doubts and fears on the 
part of some museum authorities 
as to the rights of the present day 
craftsmen to representation among 
our collections ; and others admitting 
the right are fearful of complica- 



If the art museum is effectively 
to do its work as an educational 
institution, then it must do it by 
the most direct route available, 
namely, by carefully chosen ex- 
amples of ancient work well ex- 




CASE SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF OBJECTS IN THE GEORGE G. BOOTH COLLEC- 
TION, PRESENTED TO THE MUSEUM. 



tions growing out of favoritism in 
selections, or jealousies among the 
art producers themselves. Never- 
theless I continue to contend that 
the correct purpose for which our 
art museums exist cannot be suc- 
cessfully served if the work of the 
present-day craftsman of merit is 
not properly represented. 



plained, and equally careful selec- 
tions from the workshop of the 
modern craftsman as proof that 
high achievements are possible in 
our time. Museums may be ever 
so complete, but they fail to spread 
the influence desired if we do not 
get into our very being the subtle 
relation of the things on view to the 



*An address made at the Eighth Annual Convention of the American Federation of Arts 
held in Washington, D. C, May 16, 17 and 18, 1917. 
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people we intend they shall in- 
fluence. 

We may go into any of our great 
museums — say to the department 
of metal work with its many 
examples of highly skillful work. 
The general experience of the ob- 
server is to look and marvel and 
pass on with the thought that 
"truly there were great men upon 



I have often asked why the work 
of the simple peasant craftsman of 
ancient times is so very important 
to our museums that almost un- 
limited space is given to the ex- 
hibition of articles of clay, iron, 
silver and glass and am told that 
such art products were spontane- 
ous, springing, as it were, from 
within the people, an expression 




CASE SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF THE GEORGE G. BOOTH COLLECTION, PRE- 
SENTED TO THE MUSEUM. 



earth in those days." The usual 
visitor has little idea that just as 
good work is done to-day. There- 
fore if along with such an exhibition 
of ancient craftsmanship there were 
provided examples of the best 
products of to-day, the mechanic 
might view the ancient work and 
be inspired and then turning to the 
modern product, go away deter- 
mined upon action. 



of real art feeling not contaminated 
with ugly things or false living. 
Therefore modern works subject 
to all such crude influences have 
not an equal claim upon our 
museum space. But the question is, 
were not the ancients also influenced 
by all that had gone before and by 
the good and bad of their own 
day? They certainly were. This is 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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system, sheet after sheet of the 
engrossed and illuminated books 
passing from one worker to the 
other as each did that task at 
which he was most skilled. 

We are able to admire such work 
from those ancient "factories," but 
barely can we see that if our crafts- 



ancient times, but we will still lack 
that old-time appreciation of the 
artistic craftsman. We think him 
unworthy of a place of distinction 
in our museums; we still compare 
the cost of his work unfairly with 
our factory productions. We can 
measure historic values better than 




PIERCED SILVER PLATE, BY MARY C. KNIGHT. GEORGE G. BOOTH 
COLLECTION, PRESENTED TO THE MUSEUM. 



men persist in their high ideals, 
not alone will we be benefited 
directly by the object produced but 
a marked influence for good will 
be exerted upon present-day factory 
products until even their work may 
win our approval. We have workers 
in iron, silver, gold, copper and 
enamels not often excelled even in 



real art values. We are making 
progress and sooner or later there 
will be many more who leave the 
mechanically operated workroom, 
encouraged by the limited friendli- 
ness we now extend to the few, to 
seek the greater freedom and joy 
of the little shop. 

Objects of art exhibited for the 
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SILVER ALMS BASIN, BY GEORGE E. GERMER. GEORGE G. BOOTH COLLECTION, 
PRESENTED TO THE MUSEUM. 



general visitor in our museums 
should be quite different from those 
permitted for the student. Some 
have in them historical art value, 
or it may be it is a combination 
of good craftsmanship and bad 
design, or good on both these 
points and very bad in color or 
finish, or again it may appeal 
to the eye on all these points and 
be badly adapted to its purpose. 



Any of these imperfections will not 
be injurious to the student under 
instruction but they are dangerous 
in their influence upon the general 
public mind which we aim to 
advance in the appreciation of real 
beauty. 

If such mixed qualities must be 
exhibited to the public then I 
urge that the explanatory cards 
not alone give historic facts but 
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"DANCER AND GAZELLES," BY PAUL MANSHIP. GEORGE G. BOOTH COLLECTION, 
PRESENTED TO THE MUSEUM. 



clearly state the various art values 
so that the educational effect will 
not be the reverse of that intended. 
We may attain to a great reputa- 
tion in finance and commerce but 
the enduring proofs of achieve- 
ment are the standards of beauty 
we set up for ourselves in thought, 
word and deed and the tangible 
evidences of our devotion to these 
ideals by the creation of surround- 
ings consistent with such ideals. 



If real craftsmen are to be born 
in our own land, if beauty is to be 
added to the things we all use, if 
the influence of beautiful things 
is to do its work on our very words 
and deeds, then we must now set 
aside that place in our museums for 
the things of beauty of this and 
older lands, making it clear to the 
observer why we have made our 
choice. 

There would be more encourage- 
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"THE END OF THE TRAIL," BY JAMES EARLE FRASER. GEORGE G. BOOTH COLLECTION, 
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"POLAR BEAR," BY FREDERICK G. ROTH. GEORGE G. BOOTH COLLECTION, 
PRESENTED TO THE MUSEUM. 
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EXAMPLES OF ROBINEAU PORCELAINS. GEORGE G. BOOTH COLLECTION, PRESENTED 

TO THE MUSEUM. 



ment to the artistic craftsman if a 
satisfactory answer could be given 
to a number of questions. What 
are objects of art for? How should 
they be regarded and used? Are 
they really only intended for 
museums? If for the home of 
culture how should they be used? 
Should such a home be really a 
private museum as many are, with 
tables, cabinets and shelves as re- 
ceptacles for rare and unusual 
objects? Or is such use an evidence 
that the real purpose of objects of 
art is not really understood? Should 
only such objects be in view as 
have a real use or are necessary 
to the proper embellishment of the 
room they occupy? 

I have been groping for the light 
as to my own purchases in this 
field. For years it has been a never 



ending procession from store or 
workshop to the library or drawing 
room — then to the attic. A survival 
of the fittest — a struggle between 
myself and the object itself; and I 
find no satisfactory answer as yet 
to my many questions. 

I see no objection to a progressive 
selection for the museum. The 
majority of those who are even 
earnest students of the subjects 
need advanced instruction from 
those who know more; and it is 
here that the museum might better 
serve its purpose if all departments 
were divided, one section for the 
expert, the student, the historian; 
the other for the general visitor 
who desires simply to cultivate an 
appreciation of beauty and does not 
want to be confused with things 
of only historical value. Such per- 
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EXAMPLES OF AMERICAN STONEWARE, MADE BY PROFESSOR CHARLES F. BINNS. 
GEORGE G. BOOTH COLLECTION, PRESENTED TO THE MUSEUM. 



sons should see only the real 
achievements in the world of art. 

Now it is everlasting confusion — 
often one step forward and two 
back. Progress, if any, is made 
only at great sacrifice of time and 
money. If the museum of the 
future can work out this thought, 
we will have genuine progress and 
vastly more encouragement for our 
craftsmen. We may then be freed 
from complete dependence upon 
foreign craftsmen who have come 
among us. We will have found our- 



selves and attained to an art wholly 
satisfying. I see hope only in more 
discrimination, more frankness, less 
worship of the old merely because 
it is old. We must find standards 
or not be afraid to make standards 
of real beauty and from them 
derive an art expressive of our real 
life and feelings. 

The great thing is to carry the 
knowledge straight to the people. 
This country should lead the world 
in consistent, reasonable art, better 
than the world has seen up to the 
present time. 




